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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. slightest intention to mislead the reader, or give 


him an exaggerated history, but that these errors 
have naturally arisen by examining the Sloth, in 
those places where nature never intended that he 
should be exhibited. 

However, we are now in his own domain. Man 
but little aor these thick and noble forests, 
which extend far and wide on every side of us. 
This, then, is the proper place to go in quest of the 
Sloth. We will first take a near view of him. 
By obtaining a knowledge of his anatomy, we 
shall be enabled to account for his movements 
hereafter, when we see him in his proper haunts. 
His fore-legs, or, more correctly speaking, his 
arms, are apparently much too long, while his 
hind-legs are very short, and look as if they could 
The Sloth. — be bent almost to the shape of a corkscrew. Both 

Let us now turn our attention to the Sloth,|the fore and hind-legs, by their form, and by the 
whose native haunts have hitherto been so little|manner in which they are joined to the body, are 
known, and probably little looked into. Those|quite incapacitated from acting in a perpendicular 
who have written on this singular animal have re-|direction, or'in supporting it on the earth, as the 
marked that he is in a perpetual state of pain ;| bodies of other quadrupeds are supported by their 
that he is proverbially slow in his movements; that|legs. “Hence when you place him on the floor 
he is a prisoner in space; and that, as soon as he/his belly touches the ground.” Now, granted that 
has consumed all the leaves of the tree upon which|he supported himself on his legs like other ani- 
he hud mounted, he rolls himself up in the form of|mals, nevertheless he would be in pain, for he has 
: ball, and then falls to the ground. ‘This is not|no soles to his feet, and his claws are very sharp, 

" case. : : and long, and curved; so that, were his body sup- 

f the naturalists who have written the history| ported by his feet, it would be by their extremities, 
of the Sloth had gone into the wilds, in order to|just as your body would be, were you to throw 
examine his haunts and economy, they would not| yourself on all-fours, and try to support it on the 
have drawn the foregoing conclusions ; they would |ends of your toes and fingers—a trying position. 
have learned, that though all other quadrupeds|Were the floor of glass, or of a polished surface, 
oe described while resting upon the ground, |the Sloth would actually be quite stationary; but 

be Sloth is an exception to this rule, and that his|as the ground is generally rough, with little pro- 
history must be written while he is in the tree. tuberances upon it, such as stones, or roots of 

This singular avinal is destined by nature to be|grass, &c., this just suits the Sloth, and he moves 
produced, to live, and to die in the trees ; and, to| his fore-legs in all directions, in order to find some- 
do justice to him, naturalists must examine bim in|thing to lay hold of; and when he has succeeded, 
this upper element. He is a scarce and solitary|he pulls himself forward, and is thus enabled to 
animal, and being good food he is never allowed to|travel onwards, but at the same time in so tardy 
escape. He inhabits remote and gloomy forests,|and awkward a manner, as to acquire him the 
where snakes take up their abode, and where|name of Sloth. 
cruelly stinging ants and scorpions, and swamps,| Indeed his looks and his gestures evidently be- 
and innumerable thorny shrubs and bushes, ob-|tray his uncomfortable situation; and, as a sigh 
struct the steps of civilized man. Were you tolevery now and then escapes him, we may be en- 

raw your own conclusions from the descriptions titled to conclude that he is actually in pain. 
which have been given of the Sloth, you would| Some years ago I kept a Sloth in my room for 
probably suspect that no naturalist has actually|several months. I often took him out of the house 
_ into the wilds with the fixed determination to|and placed him upon the ground, in order to have 
= — out, and examine bis haunts, and see|/an opportunity of observing bis motious. If the 
: ether nature has committed any blunder in the|ground were rough, he would pall himself forwards 
rmation of this extraordinary creature, which ap-|by meavs of his fore-legs, at a pretty good pace ; 
a to us so forlorn and miserable, so ill put to-|and he invariably immediately shaped his course 
= ~ and so totally unfit to enjoy the blessings|towards the nearest tree. But, if | put him upon 
a — been so bountifully given to the rest of|a smooth and well-trodden part of the road, he 
oe 1 nature ; for he bas no soles to his feet, | appeared to be in trouble and distress: his favourite 
~ e is evidently ill at ease when he tries to|abode was tte back of a chair; and after getting 
; ve on the ground, and it is then that he looks|all his legs in a line upon the topmost part of it, 
ne your face with a countenance that says,/he would hang there for hours together, and often|of pronouncing them a bungled composition, as a 
oon pity 2 me, for I am in pain and sorrow.”’|with a low and inward cry would seem to invite | celebrated naturalist has done, we shall consider 
— — . appens, that Indians and Negroes me to take notice of bim. them as remarkably well calculated to perform 
the whine on ae . catch the sloth, and bring it to} The Sloth, in its wild state, spends its whole|their extraordinary functions. 
_ oo man: hence it may be conjectured, that|life in trees, and never leaves them but through} As the Sloth is an inhabitant of forests within 
he Gl — accounts we have hitherto had of|force, or by accident. An all-ruling Providence|the tropics, where the trees touch each other 
oth, have not been penned down with the|bas ordered man to tread on the surface of the|in the greatest profusion, there seems to be no rea- 


earth, the eagle to soar in the expanse of the skies, 
and the monkey and squirrel to inhabit the trees ; 
still these may change their relative situations 
without feeling much inconvenience: but the Sloth 
is doomed to spend his whole life in the trees; and 
what is more extraordinary, not upon the branches 
like the squirrel and the monkey, but under them. 
He moves suspended from the branch, he rests sus- 
pended from it, and he sleeps suspended from it. 
To enable him to do this, he must have a very dif- 
ferent formation from that of any other known 
quadruped. 

Hence his seemingly bungled conformation is at 
once accounted for; and in lieu of the Sloth lead- 
ing a painful life, and entailing a melancholy 
and miserable existence on its progeny, it is but 
fair to surmise that it just enjoys life as much as 
apy other animal, and that its extraordinary forma- 
tion and singular habits are but farther proofs to 
engage us to admire the wonderful works of Om- 
nipotence. 

It must be observed that the Sloth does not 
hang head downwards like the vampire. When 
asleep, he supports himself from a branch parallel 
to the earth. He first seizes the branch with one 
arm, and then with the other; and, after that, 
brings up both his legs, one by one, to the same 
branch; so that all four are in a line; he seems 
perfectly at rest in this position. Now, had he a 
tail, he would be at a loss to know what to do 
with it in this position; were he to draw it up 
within bis legs, it would interfere with them; and, 
were he to let it hang down, it would become 
the sport of the winds. Thus his deficiency of 
tail is a bevefit to him; it is merely an apology 
for a tail, scarcely exceeding an inch and a half 
in length. 

I observed, when he was climbing, he never used 
his arms both together, but first one, and then the 
other, and so on alternately. There is a singu- 
larity in his hair, different from that of all other 
animals, and, I believe, hitherto uonoticed by natu- 
ralists; bis hair is thick and coarse at the extremity, 
and gradually tapers to the root, where it becomes 
fine as a spider’s web. His fur has so much the 
hue of the moss which grows on the branches of 
the trees, that it is very difficult to make him out 
when he is at rest. 

The male of the three-toed Sloth has a longi- 
tudinal bar of very fine black hair on his back, 
rather lower than the shoulder blades; on each 
side of this black bar there is a space of yellow 
hair, equally fine; it has the appearance of being 
pressed into the body, and looks exactly as if it 
had been singed. If we examine the anatomy of 
his fore-legs, we shall immediately perceive, by 
their firm and muscular texture, how very capable 
they are of supporting the pendant — of his 
body, both in climbing and at rest; and, instead 
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son why he should confine himself to ope treeglone 
for food, and entirely strip it of its leaves. Duri 
the many years I have ranged the forests, I have 
never seen a tree in such a state of nudity; indeed, 
I would hazard a conjecture that, by the time the 
animal had finished the last of the old leaves, there 
would be a new = - on the part of the tree he had 
stripped first, ready for him to begin again, so 
quick is the progress of vegetation in these coun- 
tries. 

There is a saying amongst the Indians, that 
when the wind blows the Sloth begins to travel. 
In calm weather he remains tranquil, probably not 
liking to cling to the brittle extremity of the 
branches, lest they should break with him in pass- 
ing from one tree to another; but as soon as the 
wind rises, the branches of the neighbouring trees 
become interwoven, and then the Sloth seizes hold 
of them and pursues his journey in safety. There 
is seldom an entire day of calm in these forests. 
The trade-wind generally sets in about ten o'clock 
in the morning, and thus the sloth may set out 
after breakfast, and get a considerable way be- 
fore dinner. He travels at a good round pace; 
and were you to see him travel from tree to tree, 
as I have done, you would never think of calling 
him a Sloth. . 

Thus it would appear that the different bistories 
we have of this quadruped are erroneous on two 
accounts: first, that the writers of them, deterred 
by difficulties and local annoyances, have not paid 
sufficient attention to him in his native haunts; 
and tcecondly, they have described him in a situa- 
tion in which he never was intended to cut a figure, 
—I mean on the ground. The Sloth is as much 
at a loss to proceed on his journey upon a smooth 
and level floor, as a man would be who had to 
walk a mile in stilts on a line of feather-beds. 

One day, as we were crossing the Essequibo, 1 
saw a large two-toed Sloth on the ground upon 
the bank; how he had got there, nobody could 
tell: the Indian said he had never surprised a 
Sloth in such a situation before ; he would hardly 
have come there to drink, for both above and be- 
low the place, the branches of the trees touched 
the water, and afforded him an easy and safe ac- 


cess to it. Be this as it may, though the trees) 


were not above twenty yards from bim, he could 
not make his way through the sand time enough 
to escape before we landed. As soon as we got up 
to him he threw himself upon his back, and de- 
fended himself in gallant style with his fore-legs. 
“Come, poor fellow,” said 1 to him, “ if thou hast 
got into a hobble to-day, thou shalt not suffer for 
it: [ll take no advantage of thee in misfortune ; 
the forest is large enough for both thee and me to 
rove in: go thy ways up above, and enjoy thysel 
in these endless wilds; it is wore than probable 
thou wilt never have another iuterview with man, 
so fare thee well.” On saying this, I took a long 
stick which was lying there, held it for him to hook 
on, and then conveyed him to a high and stately 
mora. He ascended with wonderful rapidity, and 
in about a minute he was almost at the top of the 
tree. He now went off in a side direction, and 
eaught hold of the branch of a neighbouring tree; 
he then proceeded towards the heart of the forest. 
I stood looking on, lost in amazement at his sivgu- 
lar mode of progress. I followed him with my 
eye till the intervening branches closed in betwixt 
us; and then I lost sight forever of the two-toed 
Sloth. I was going to add, that I never saw a 
Sloth take to bis heels in such earnest; but the 
expression will not do, for the Sloth has no heels. 

That which naturalists have advanced, of his 


hg |to be the oply thigg that will kill # quickly. Qn im strange 


taken ott of the b@dy. The woutali poison scoms| abd, the Bord “ would penish such as were clothed 
Srerel. And why punished for 
reference to a former part of these wanderings, it! strange apparel, if it had nothing to do with reli. 
will be seen that a poisoned arrow killed the Sloth| gion! Doth our merciful Creator afflict willingly 
in about ten minutes. the children of men? Did not he who seeth us 
So much for this harmless, unoffending animal.| both within and without, know that they were gone 
He holds a conspicuous place in the catalogue ofjin the way of the heathen, whereby their he 
the animals of the New World. Though natural-| were alienated from him? The prophet Isaiah, also, 
ists have made no mention of what follows, still it) in testifying against the degenerate daughters of 
is not Jess true on that account. The Sloth is the| Zion, enumerated various articles of attire then in 
only quadruped known, which spends its whole life|~se. And if such iniitation doth not spring from 
from the branch of a tree, suspended by his feet.| pride of the heart and the lust of the eye, why did 
I have paid uncommon attention to bim in his|the same prophet connect the attire and chan 
native haunts. The monkey and squirrel will) able suits of apparel with haughtiness of mien, a 
seize a branch with their fore-feet, and pull) mincing walk, and stretched out necks. But more- 
themselves up and rest or run upon it; but the| over, Christ, whom we above all the people pro- 
Sloth, after seizing it, still remains suspended, | fess to be our Leader; said of his disciples, “ They 
and suspended moves along under the Teeth, are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
till he ean lay hold of another. Whenever| world.” Are we then also not of the world, while 
I have seen him in his native woods, whether| we so drink of the world’s spirit as to follow it, 
asleep, or on his travels, 1 have always observed|and change with its changes. Christ further says 
that he was suspended from the branch of a tree,|to his disciples, “ Because ye are not of the world 
When his form and anatomy are attentively con-| therefore the world hateth you.” But doth the 
sidered, it will appear that the Sloth cannot be at| world hate itsown? Doth it hate those who ad 
ease in any situation, where his body is higher or| its changes, and conform to its manners? “ 
above his feet. We will now take our leave of] world loveth its own,” but its friendship is enmit 
him.— Travels in South America, to the Divine life; and therefore, said the poate 
John, “ Love not the world, neither the things 
which are in the world ; if any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not inhim.” And inthe 
following verse he tells us plainly, that “ the lust 
of the eye and the pride of life are not of the Fa- 
ther, but of the world.”* And upon this passage, 
George Fox has this remark, ‘‘ Who joins with that 
which is not of the Father, or encourages it, draws 
the mind from God.” The same author says, 
“Those that follow the things the world’s spirit 


Scantlebury’s Ancient Testimony, 
Testimonies of Ancient Friends revived, respecting 
the changeable modes of the world, addressed to 
those in the station of parents, 
(Continued from page 100.) 

If then “ religion is a work of the heart,” man- 
ifesting its fruits and effects in conversation and 
deportment, is it not equally clear that the change- 
able modes or imitations in dress could not take 


place or appear on the superficies of our bodies,| invents, they cannot be solid; and they that rum 


but as the effect of a principle or disposition in the) into them are near unto the world's spirit—the 
mind which desires to assimilate with the world ?) lust of the eye and the pride of life.” How weighty, 
And may we not discover, that as the first is the| comprehensive, and conclusive is this short sen 
work of the spirit through the cross, even so the| tence of him who has been justly styled the apostle 
latter is the work of the flesh through the will ?/of our Society. ' 
And these, the apostle tells us, are contrary the} But should either the testimonies of ancient 
one to the other. Yet have imitations of the vain| Friends, or other arguments on the subject, be 
and changeable spirit of the world so prevailed) needful to us who still make the same profession 
amongst the descendants of a self-denying people,) of the cross, and to bring up our children in plain 
that vestiges of the Babylonish garment do con-|ness of speech, behaviour, and apparel, and who 
spicuously appear in our camp; and can it burt) also may plainly see before our eyes the natural 
any of us seriously to consider to whom we or our) tendency, yea, the certain effect, of a contrary con- 
children do indeed belong ; whether to the world,| duct, proving the need of that care in which our 
or to a people redeemed from the world’s spirit and| predecessors were exercised ; yet shall any of us 
lusts? Our predecessors were burning and shining) still say that we see no harm in this or the other 
lights, and many were made to rejoice in their| conformity to the world, until the painful proof be 
li, bt, which not only discovered but also burnt up| brought to our own houses; and when too late it 
the chaff: and had we kept in the same spirit, it} may be seen that “cords of vanity will draw ini- 
would have remained an unquenchable fire upon| quity,” which has been already exemplified in 
the lust of the eye and the pride of life. But thn many once hopeful youths; some of whose parents, 
present state of thivgs amongst us too generally,|it may be feared, had not used the means in their 
may well suggest a query similar to that once pro-| power to guard them from the contagion of the 
posed to the natural descendants of Abraham, viz:| world’s spirit, when a timely care might at least 
“The baptism of John, whence was it, from bea-| have been effectual to have prevented their child- 
ven or of man?” Can we now satisfactorily an-|ren from being examples of liberty to others. By 
swer a similar question in respect to the subject|such an indulgence, some parents have been dis- 
before us? Would it not bring us into a strait ?| appointed even in the worldly prospects they have 
Perhaps many who have given way, so as to in-| formed for their children. But what will be the 
dulge their children in imitations of the world,| reflection of such parents when the mind !oseth its 
would yet find it difficult to bring their minds to| relish for all visible objects; “ when the days draw 
censure the contrary conduct and care of our pre-| nigh in which we can have no pleasure ;” and with 
decessors. But bow can we reconcile their circum-| the pear prospect of the great Shepherd a 
spection and our declension ? an account from those to whom he has delegat 
But the testimony of Truth against the world’s) an important trust. 

modes and changeableness in apparel is much| Great is the propensity to imitation, and the 
older than our Society. The faith and practice of| few young people amongst us, whom either the love 





our predecessors was built upon the foundation of|of Truth, or the care of their parents, has kept im 
being so tenacious of life, is perfectly true. I saw} prophets and apostles. 


the heart of one beat for half an hour after it was) [srael’s deviations, mentioned by the prophet, it i 


Amongst many other of 
* See also)1 Tim. ij, 9, and 1 Peter, 3. 
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simplicity, claim much sympathy, surrounded as/a good non-conductor, and prevents the heat pass- [clocks of that city, about three hours and fifteen 


they are by numbers in the same profession who/ing rapidly from the hand. Now the warmest 
imitate the world ; so that those who do not in/|fabric for clothing is that which is the best non- 
some degree conform, seem “‘ as signs and wonders/ conductor; and Count Rumford made a great num- 
in Israel.” Should we not then look well to our|ber of experiments with different materials in order 
own houses, lest by any indulgence or neglect, we |to find out the best. According to his observations, 
not only put our own children more in the way of|the down of the eider duck, which the Esquimaux 
temptation, but also increase the difficulties of|use in their clothing, is unrivalled in this respect; 
other parents, and administer cause of Se eeaaae and the finer the fabric of woolen cloth used, the 
to the youth, especially if we retain an outwar | more imperfectly did it conduct the heat from the 
consistency, or are concerned in the discipline of}human body. As fine woolen cloth is superior to 
the society. The clothing of the children of these|that of coarse wool as a non-conductor, it is there- 
are noticed by others of the youth: example en-/fore the best clothing in keeping the body warm 
courages practice in others, and thus (may it not|during cold weather. We are positive that cloth 
be said) the leayen of the world spreads from fa-|made of fine wool equal in thickness to that manu- 
mily to family. But by an imitation of the world |factured from the coarser material, will wear much 


minutes before the time at which it left New York, 
according to the clocks here. Thus a despatch 
sent off from this city at the high business hour of 
103 A. M, would arrive at San Francisco before the 
man to whom it was addressed, was out of bed ; when 
a despatch started from this city in the edge of even- 
ing would find the same man up to his neck in 
business. Though these things are theoretically 
possible, yet practically it takes an appreciable 
space of time to get a despatch-from New York to 
the Pacific. The weather is rarely favourable for 
the telegraphic feat of working so long a distance 
without repeating; and even if it were, the various 
divisions of the line would be scarcely ever un- 
occupied with business which could be suspended 





is not here to be understood the extravagance of|longer. The finest woolen cloth, although dearest|to let a despatch straight through. Under the 
gaiety, but that half-way imitation and changea-|at first, is cheapest in the end, because it is most|present arrangement, the New York telegram is 
ble spirit, which, even under an appearance of ‘durable and warmer; and, according to Liebig, copied four or five times before it reaches San 
plainness, seeks to borrow something from the|so much heat saved is so much meat gained. 1t| Francisco, and has to take its tara with other des- 
various modes that spring up in the world. So| must not be overlooked, however, that there may|patches at every repetition. Messages may be sent 
that a fashion somewhat different from the world,|be a very great difference between what is called|and answers received in the same day; but if the 
and not agreeing with simplicity, seems established |“ firm cloth” and cloth made of fiue wool. Fine| wires are crowded with business, communications 
in our Society, until the world makes another| woo! is our theme ; it feels pleasant and soft to the | back and forth will probably take part of two days. 
change, and then many among us change with it,/touch, and it has a rich velvety appearance.|For all practical purposes this is almost as~ ood, 
who perhaps had pleaded much couvenience or|There has been a great demand recently for coarse though not. near so amazing, as the instant tele- 
improvement in the modes which they now are}wool to be used in the manufacture of common |graphic flash. On specially important occasions, 
ready to abandon, and to adopt others as soon as|army and other cloth, but every effort should |like the arrivals of European steamers, when the 
the world leads the way. How can this consist/rather be made to obtain plenty of cheap fine |atmosphere along the whole line is just right, the 
with the example of our predecessors, with our/| wool, because it is the warmest and best for cloth-|wires will be worked from New York, and even 





own profession of the cross, or with the apostolic |ing.— Scientific American. 
injunction “ Be not conformed to this world.” 


from Halifax, to San Francisco, without interrup- 
tion.—Journal of Commerce. 


Fashion and example of numbers seem to re- 


Manufacture of Artificial Teeth—It is stated 





concile things, which, if singular, would even dis-\that at least three millions of teeth are annually 
gust some of those who adopt them: for though vmod this oo os The oe yee 
the present mode is not the most extravagant in |#¢Cording to the method of manufacture pursue 
gaiety that has appeared : yet it is in some sadgete at one of the most extensive establishments in this oe Se wr 2g ae 
more unseemly, if not more immodest, than some) City, is the choosing of the materials. These are| How many who desire to be true lovers and 
past fashions, which exhibited a more striking con-|feldspar, silica, and clay. To these are added /faithful followers ofthe Lord Jesus Christ, are yet 
wast. to plainness. |various metallic oxides to produce any shade of|manifesting by their actions in some things that 
These remarks, though designed to engage the \colour desired. The feldspar, clay, &c., are ground /they are ashamed of the cross, or unwilling to en- 
attention, are not intended to wound the feelings 0 80 impalpable powder under water, dried, and | dure the odium which a consistent bearing of it 
of any parents; and if Friends will make their own | ™de into a paste. That composing the body of |brings upon them. Sometimes these feeble minded 
reflections, it may not be needful particularly to the tooth is of different materials from that com- christians receive rebukes for their weakness and 
point out those habits of the present times which | posing the base or enamel. The teeth are made| inconsistencies, from quarters where they least ex- 
are inconsistent with modesty and sobriety, yet a/!™ brass moulds, and this is quite a delicate pro-|pected it. We have an anecdote narrated of John 
part of that description (and of which we are not/cess. The enamel is first put in place with a| Berridge, one of the indefatigable labourers for the 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 





* quite clear) is whatever has a tendency in any degree |Small steel spatula; the platinum rivets, by which | good of others, ae the last century in England, 


to lay waste or to encroach upon the distinction | the teeth are fastened to the plate, are placed in posi-| which is in point. His honest zeal, and open re- 
of sexes. tion, and then the body is pressed into the mould. | proofs of evil, brought upon him many scoffs and 

If effeminacy degrades a man, even so every They are then submitted to powerful pressure and |taunts from the ungodly and profane, in his tra- 
attempt in females to imitate or assume a mascu-|Gried. After being dried, they are submitted to/vels to promulgate christian principles and christian 
line habit or deportment, is rather disgusting than|® process called biscuiting, in which they can be|practices. One day in approaching a town, in 
engaging ; and the divine prohibition of such imi-|¢ut like chalk. They are then sent to the trim-| which, on former occasions, he had received much 
tations, even if it has a typical allusion, may also| mers, who scrape off all projections, and fill up| abuse, he felt a spirit of weakness come over him, 


be considered as @ perpetual moral precept, viz. | ll depressions which may have been left in the|and instead of passing along the main street he . 





“the woman shall not wear that which appertain- |Operation of moulding, and then wash them with|turned into a bye way to escape the obloquy 
eth unto a man, neithcr shall the man put on a, What is technically termed enamel. This is com-|which, if he were observed by the inhabitants 
woman's garment,” &c. pused of various substances, more fusible than the| would, without fail,come upon him. As he passed 
(To be continued.) tooth itself, and answers the glaze in common por-|along the less frequented way in which he hoped 
celain making. It is ground to a fine powder, and |to escape detection, he met a pig driver, who im- 
The warmest and best clothing.—Most persons | suspended in water, and is laid on with a camel’s|mediately recognized him, and fathoming the rea- 
suppose that fabrics made of coarse wool are the|hairbrush. They are now sent to the gummers,|son of his being in such an unusual place, cried out, 
warmest and most durable. This is a mistaken|who apply the gum. ‘This is chiefly composed of|“ you cowardly John Berridge, you are ashamed 
idea. Owing to the lower prices of coarse wool, |oxide of gold, and is applied in the same manner|of your Master, and therefore you skulk along 
fabrics of this material are usually made heavier|a8 the enamel, After being dried they are burned.| here to avoid the cross.” The pig driver's rebuke, 
than those of fine wool, hence their greater thick- | ‘This operation is carried on in a muffle, ‘I'he teeth |did him, as he often afterwards said, incalculable 
ness deceive persons respecting their qualities for|are placed on a bed of crushed quartz, which is|benefit, being stirred up and incited thereby to a 
warmth and wear. There is uo heat in the wool |placed on a slab of refractory clay. After being] willingness more faithfully under all circumstances, 
itself; its property of what is called “ warmth” is|exposed to an intense heat for some hours, they|to stand boldly as a confessor of Christ, and which, 
due to its non-conducting qualities. If we grasp|are taken out, cooled and sorted. through the grace of God, he never afterwards 
a bar of iron on a frosty morning, it produces a —__+»-—_ flinched from. 
disagreeable cold sensation because it is a good| The Pacific Telegraph.—There is a difference) On one occasion, irritated by the abundance of 
conductor of heat, and the warmth of the hand is|of about 48} degrees of longitude between New|John’s public ministrations, and the crowds who 
rapidly carried off by the metal. On the other| York City and San Francisco. If a telegram were| flocked to hear him, the bishop of the diocese 
hand, a piece of woolen cloth, especially if it has|sent instantaneously over the whoie live, it would threatened to send him to jail. John boldly told 





a long nap upon it, does not feel cold because it is|reach San Francisco at a time, according to the| him that he had no more liking for jails than other. 
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THE FRIEND. 


folks, “but,” he said, “I would rather go there|circular arches into compartments; of these, two|that we may have “all things in their places,” 
with a good conscience, than be at liberty without |will be 325 feet long, a third 150 feet, a fourth and| Children that go out to school from a family ip 


it.” Being abundant in charity and good works, | fifth 75 feet, and four smaller ones, 50 feet long. 
he sometimes spent bis income too liberally, sothat|The nave of the building, which terminates at 
he was at times pinched with temporary want in|either end in the colossal dome, is 85 feet wide: 
his own household. On one occasion, having been |it is formed of double columns, coupled together. 
for a long time ill, be was in actual distress from|One of these columns is circular, the other square ; 
the absence of sufficient food, and knew not where |the former faces the nave, and they are each 12 
to look for relief. One morning his money having inches in diameter. On the right and left of the 
been all expended, the postman brought him a let-|nave are two side aisles, formed of iron columns 
ter, on which the postage was a shilling. He frankly |eight inches in diameter, and placed 25 feet apart, 
told the man he had no means of paying him, and|and these will carry the galleries 50 feet in width. 
requested him to take it back to the office, as he|On the right of the nave, and beyond the 25 feet 


which these aims are sought earnestly by the headg 
of it, will go out generally, prepared to the teach. 
er’s hand. 

But, on the contrary, as a general course, it will 
be observed, that, where the father anxiously 
mounts the business horse in the morning, and rides 
him hard all day, with the mind so occupied in the 
earth and the things of it either about home or 
away from it, that he almost forgets he has children; 
or where the mother, striving to compass inordinate 
aims, is careful and troubled about many things— 


did not wish anything in his house not paid for.|aisles, are two others, formed of a fourth row of|to have so many, and such miceties—or perhaps 
The man, however, refused to take it, but saying he|columns and the party wall, which separates the| striving to have just a little more of the common 
would call another day for the postage, he went|building from the grounds of the Horticultural |thimgs than she can comfortably provide, with the 
away. On opening the letter, Berridge found in it a|Society. These side aisles are 50 feet wide. On|help she has; and if she do not, like the father, 
bank note for thirty pounds, from that celebrated |the left, entering from the Exhibition road, and | almost forget she has children, yet finds them con- 
philanthropist, John Thornton. Having, during life, beyond the two side aisles, there is a third avenue, |tinually in her way, even when they innocently ask 
borne a faithful testimony to his Divine Master, and | which fills up the space to the walls of the picture|some simple question about this great place that 
having been taught and strengthened unflinchingly| gallery. The domes will be supported on eight| men call the world, of which they have to learn a 
to bear his cross, he was enabled in a good old age to|puirs of columns, one pair being placed at each| very little at a time, every now and then as they 
put off the shackles of mortality, blessing the Holy | angle of the octagonal area, which the domes will|can wedge themselves in between us and the vari- 
One in that he had been enabled to “ fight the| cover. ous strange things that affect their unsophisticated 
ood fight,’’ and in finishing his course to have the senses—where this state of social and domestic 
lessed assurance that he was called to go up affairs exists, and where children run almost from 
“higher, higher, higher.” morning till night, and parents take not the time, 
Our late Friend, Christopher Healy, narrated if they have the inclination often to query, Where 
the following incident. Shortly after he had been| Were this query running through the minds of|are the children, except to hunt them up for meals 
received into membership amongst Friends, his) parents very frequently, as a habit, not only during|or to pack them off to school, as a general course 
brother requested that he would introduce him to| infancy and childhood, but long afterward, it might|/ ¢hings it will be observed that they have picked 
Elias Potter, with whom he bad some business to|be the means of checking our ardor in worldly|up, or contracted some bad habits, or ill disposi- 
transact, connected with a public station Elias/pursuits. For if we must know where they are,| tions which not only make hard work for teachers, 
held. Elias Potter was a man standing high in) we are likely to know also what they are doing:| but taint and inoculate many other children, who, 
the political world, and from the civil position he!and thus some thoughtfulness would be awakened|coming from very different home training, are 
occupied, was frequently addressed with titles of|concerning them; and perhaps also some time] brought into association with them. 


pape eo 2. 
For “The Friend.” 
Education—No. 4. 


Where are the Children ? 


honour, even by professing members of the Society |taken from the cares that are wearing us down too| Then what follows? the poor parents are shocked, 
of Friends, Asthetwobrothersrodetothe dwelling |soon, and devoted to starting, or helping them, in| to learn from the teacher, or to see by the conduct 


of the man of authority, a deep concern came upon |an early and effective industry. ‘Though we cav-| papers, and recitation record, that their darling is 
Christopher, that he might not in the interview|not give grace to our children, we can do much| not doing well. They mow want to kuow all about 
about to take place shrink in anywise from bearing towards keeping them out of barm’s way: and from| him—where he is, what company he keeps, and ask 
a faithful testimony for the Truth. Thislanguage|those evil communications which corrupt good|many anxious questions to solve the problem why 


was powerfully impressed on his mind,“ whosoever |manners. And if companionship and sympathy|he dont get along any better. Perhaps they even 
shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 


before my Father who is in heaven.” He had 
becn convinced of the impropriety of hat-honour, 
as offered to men, of all titles of mere compliment, 
and he had seen the necessity of plainness of speech, 
and honest truthfulness in all his intercourse 
with others. When he entered the presence 
of this great man, he approached him with the 
salutation, “ Elias, how art thou ?” 
ers were courteously, nay kindly received, and 


the business which occasioned their calling promptly | 


attended to. Some time after this, Christopher's 
brother being with Elias, he said to him, “some 
of the Quakers baulk their testimonies respecting 
giving titles of honour, but your brother is not one 
of these.” 

Years afterwards, Christopher being on a reli- 


gious visit in the neighbourhood where Elias lived, | 


appointed a meeting for worship to be held there. 


The great wan was active in furthering the meet-| 


ing, attended it himself, and whilst in it, bchaved 
with great solidity. 

Largest Building in the World.—The largest 
building in the world will be that intended for the 


The broth-| 


are helpful in the teacher's government and instruc- 
tion, how much more so in the parents. It there- 
fore behooves us very often to query Where are the 
children? We cannot always have them around 
us—that were not even desirable—they must be 
weaned from us and properly introduced into that 
world where the great battle of life is to be fought, 
under the banner of faith and of the cross. But 
if our minds are clothed with a right concern for 
them, as we query where are the children, effectual, 
fervent prayer may be begotten, on their account, 


\that temptation may not prevail over them, where- 


ever they are. But let us keep near them, bodily 
when we can properly, and when we cannot, near 


begin to suspect that he must have found some bad 
city-boy, or some bad-country-boy, who has con- 
taminated him, and thus dashed the high hopes 
entertained on introducing him to school. Alas! 
how much of this sorrow and disappointment may - 
be attributed to the want of asking at home, Where 
\are the children? There was a time to know all 
about where he was, what he was doing, and what 
company he kept—whether some ill-principled 
bound boy-—man servant or maid servant, had been 
his chief companion and informant. But the pa- 
rents being so busy, or so lazy and fashionable as 
not to find time to associate with him, as much as 
possible, to develope his enquiries, and give them 





them in spirit. Wheu the father goes to the plough|® proper direction in order to elevate his mind, 
—the seeding, or the harvesting ;—to the counting| aud prepare it for the seeds of virtue, this respon- 
room, the machine-shop or other place of employ-|sible post was consigned over to hirelings. Some 
ment, should he uot carry with him the recollection| teachers I think, and some parents I know can thus 
of the precious charge at home; and in the many|*o've the problem of their disappointment in the 
opportunities of ivtroversion which occur in the|”ew scholar, Unskilful and unclean hands have 
various avocations of ivdustrial life, maintain or)‘ moulded his passions till they made bis will.” 

revive a lively exercise for the preservation of bis}; How much better then to ask often, Where are 
‘children. Doubtless on his return to them, he will the children? and if we find wants growing 80 





ibe the more cordially welcomed, and perhaps have| thick upon us, that our children are robbed of that 


| 


signal evidence that his aspirations for them had|Dourishment which ought to flow to them from us, 


Industrial Exhibition in London, in 1862. There|been regarded by our great Care-taker in his ab-| Why, cut chase wants down! cut them down to 
are upwards of 1200 columns and 800 girders, the sence. When the mother feels the press of home bread and water and linsey woolscy if need be, so 
aggregate weight of which iron work will be 4000 duties, and with the exertiveness of maternal so-|that we may get time to know where our children 
tons. The picture galleries alone will be 1200 licitude, lays to her daily task, to provide, ciothe,| are, and train them aright. 
feet in length, and more than 60 feet in height.|and cleanse, let her not forget that there are souls 
In these enormous walls more than 6,000,000 of |to be provided for, clothed, and cleansed also; and 


Y. W. 


Eleventh month 24th, 1861. 


bricks bave already been swallowed up, and more|that in our varied engagements to provide things 
than 12,000,000 more have yet to be laid. The | honest in the sight of all men, our lives ought to 
gallery, when completed, will be divided by semi-| witness that “best things are uppermost” iv order 


AppENDA.—It is intended by the foregoing ta 
intimate, that although good children sometimes 
disappoint their parents’ expectations because the 


| 








Flat Roofs in Palestine. 


The flat roofs of the houses give rise to various 
customs to which we have nothing analogous. At 
sunset, when the heat of the day is past, people 
promenade there for the sake of fresh air and ex- 
ercise. Calling on an acquaintance at Jerusalem, 
near the close of the day, [ was informed that the 
family were on the top of the house, and I was 
jnvited to join them there, where they were taking 
In the larger towns it is no 

uncommon spectacle, at particular seasons, to look 
up and see almost every house-top thronged more 
or less with persons moving to and fro, or reclin- 
ing at their ease. Allusions to this practice oc- 
car in the Old Testament. 
said that “ David arose from his bed and walked 
on the roof of the king’s house.” 
30, we read that Nebuchadnezzar “ walked on the 
palace of the kingdom of Babylon;” and that as 
he stood there surveying the magnificence of the 
capital, he uttered the impious boast: “ Is not this 
great Babylon that I have built by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majesty?” 
He had gone to the roof probably for a different 
object; and it was the accidental sight of the cit 
spread around him in its splendour which filled his 
heart with pride, and led him to deny his depen- 
dence on (od, instead of acknowledging him as ‘ ai ; d offering hi 
‘the author of his prosperity. An inaccuracy of gaged in reading the scriptures and offering his 
the English version conceals from the reader this 
connection between the outward and the inward; 
the place suggested the temptation while the beart 
gave to the temptation its power. The marg 
our Bible suggests correctly, that instead of “in, 
we should read “on” the palace, in this account of 
the monarch’s boast and humiliation. 

The roof was used, also, as a place for conver- 
sation, and at night, in the warm season, was often 
converted into a substitute for a sleeping room. It 
is related that Samuel, when on a certain occasion 
be wished a private interview with Saul, “com- 
muned with him on the top of the house.” 
would appear that Saul, at least, slept there dur- 
ing the following night; for early the next morn- 
ing, “Samuel called to Saul on the top of the 
house,* saying, Up, that I may send thee away.” 
(1 Sa. ix. 25, 26.) At the present day, 
nights are warm, the roof is regarded as the best 
place for sleeping which the house affords. 
assigned often to travellers who seek hospitality at 
the hands of the native inhabitants. 

Another use to which the open space on the roof 
is applied is that of storing corn, figs, grapes, and 
other fruit, placed there to ripen more fully, or to 

tis very convenient for thal purpose, 
because the products in such a situation are ex- 
posed to the full glare of the sun; and when safety 
is the object, they are more secure from pillage 
there than in any other part of the house. “ At 
Deburieh, at the base of ‘Tabor,” says — Bartlett, 
“we established our bivouac at nightfall upon the 
roof of a house, amidst heaps of corn just gathered 
from the surrounding plain.” 

This custom reaches back to the very begin- 
nings of the Bible history. The Canaanites who 
eecupied the country before the Hebrews, made 
ye of the same facility for ripeuing their harvest. 
The case of Rahab who dwelt in Jericho, and who 


their evening walk. 


In 2 Sa. xi. 2, it is 
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»»|Shun it. We know, also, that the Jews of old were 
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A slight change in the English version is required 
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teacher has not in his school closely enough imi-|concealed the “two men” sent as spies from the 
tated the parents’ part, yet that parents often dis-| Hebrew camp, shows the observance of the prac- 
appoint themselves by not faithfully acting their 
own part at home. “ Honour to whom honour is 


tice at that early age and among the aboriginal ip- 
habitants. “She brought them up,” it is said, 
“to the roof of the house, and hid them with the 
stalks of the flax which she had laid in order 
upon the roof,” (Jos. ii. 6.) She had placed the 
flax there to dry, and in the emergency of the mo- 
ment, took advantage of its being there, as the 
readiest way of concealing the men from their 
ursuers. 

The roofs of the larger houses have usually a 
wall or balustrade around them, three or four feet 
high ; so that a person there, while he has a view 
of surrounding objects, does not expose himself 
necessarily to the observation of others. Without 
considering this fact, it might strike one that the 
apostle Peter hardly acted in the spirit of the 
Saviour’s precept (Mat. vi. 6.), in repairing to the 
house-top for the performance of his devotions. 
See Acts x. 9, seq. The roof in this instance, 
however, may have had a protection like that men- 
tioned above, and the apostle may have chosen 
this retreat because he could be secure there both 
from iuterruption and from public notice. Indeed, 
at Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, where Peter was re- 
siding at the time of his vision on the house top, I 
observed houses furnished with a wall around the 
roof, within which a person could sit or kneel, with- 
out any exposure to the view of others, whether on 
the adjacent houses or on the streets. At Jerusa- 
lem, I entered the house of a Jew early one morn- 
ing, and found a member of the family sitting se- 
cluded and alone on one of the lower roofs, en- 


prayers. 

The Mahommedans, it is true, make no scruple 
about performing their religious duties in public ; 
they court the observation of others rather than 


ever prone to the same ostentation. But our Lord 
enjoined a different rule. His direction was:— 
“‘ When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father 
|iu secret, and thy Father which secth in secret shall 
reward thee openly.” 

On the roof of the house in which I lodged at 
Damascus, were chambers and rooms along the side 
and at the corners of the open space or terrace, 
which constitutes often a sort of upper story. 1 
observed the same thing in connection with other 
hou-es. At Deburieh, a little village at the foot 
of Mount Tabor, probably the Daberath of the 
estament (Jos. xix. 12,) I noticed small 
booths, made of the branches and leaves of trees, 
on some of the roofs. Peter exclaimed at the 
time of transfiguration: “It is good for us to be 
here; and let us make three tabernacles” or booths, 
“one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
Elias,” (Mat. xvii. 4.) It was certainly striking as 
a coincidence at least with the subject of my thoughts 
jat the moment, that I should meet with those 
booths just as I was approaching ‘Tabor, the re- 
;puted (though I suppose not the actual) scene of 
\the vision which called forth the bewildered apos- 
tle’s exclamation. 

Pococke, who spent a night at Tiberias, says: 
“ We supped on the top of the house for coolness, 
according to their custom, and lodged there like- 
wise, in a sort of closet about eight feet square 
of wicker-work, plastered round toward the bottom, 
but without any door.” Such places, though very 
agreeable as a retreat from the sun in summer, 
aud cooler than the iaterior of the house, would 
be very undesirable as a constant abode, es- 
















































comparatively so narrow and confined, would be 
inferior to the lower and ordinary apartments of 
To such places of retreat on the roof 
we may suppose the proverb to refer which says: 
“ Better to dwell in the corner of the house-top, 
than with a brawling woman in a wide house.’’ 
(Prov. xxi. 9.)— Hackett. 


the house. 


Benjamin Ferris. 
(Continued from page 97.) 

Diary continued, Fourth mo. 2nd, 1763.—“ We 
were favoured with the company of our Friends, 
Hannah Harris and Elizabeth Wilkinson at our 
General Meeting at Wilmington. 
according to my sense of them, were favoured with 
a degree of the ownings of Truth, that seasoning 
virtue, which is the crown of our meetings. The 
two Friends, as well as others, had good and ac- 
ceptable service, and I think upon the whole there 
was cause of humble thankfulness because of the 
extendings of Divine regard therein. 

“28th.—I went to Chester to see Hannah Har- 
ris, Elizabeth Wilkinson, «William Horne and 
Thomas Goodwin, embark for England. After a 
meeting at that place, they went on board the 
Pennsylvania packet, Richard Budden master, 
which fell down to New Castle that night. 
vessel laying there next day and the day following, 
I went thither, and we were mutually glad to see 
I spent about three hours with them 
very agreeably, and then took a solemn farewell, 
in true unity and tender affection. 
committed one another to the Lord, as a sole and 
sufficient support, in and through all the various 
exercises, difficulties and trials that may be per- 
mitted to attend us in our passage through this 
troublesome world. I returned home feeling desti- 
tute and empty, but in some degree comforted in 
the renewed sense that the Lord remains unchange- 
ably the same, to supply and make up the wants 
and losses of his people of every kind, as they look 
to and depend upon him. 

“ Fifth month 15th.—I was at a meeting and a 
As we returned, we met a 
priest, who asked me whether we had a sermon par- 
ticularly on occasion of a burial. 
we did not approve of studying sermons upon any 
I afterwards thought of my answer 
several times, and wished it had been more true, 
for there had been preaching that very day, which 
straitened me in saying Nay to the priest’s question. 

“ Sixth month 15th.—Our Monthly Meeting day. 
Oh the cry which is raised in me to the Lord of 
all strength, that I may this day be preserved from 
injuring his cause, or wounding myself by any for- 
wardness or mistaken apprehension of duty. I 
feel filled with weakness, fear and distress. 
work is not mine, nor any qualification for it at my 
I cannot but say, help, O Lord, for 
thy name and cause sake, or make way for another 
who may more rightfully act in the etation of clerk. 
A release from it is very desirable to me. Oh that 
the cause of Truth may not suffer through me, 
whether I find peace in my labour or not. 
L had written the above, I went to meeting in great 
poverty, which continued with anxious wrestlings 
of spirit during the greater part of the first sitting. 
I had, however, with humble joy to acknowledge 
the Lord was pleased, in the needful time, merci- 
fully to draw near aud molify my spirit before 
him, clothing it in degree with Divine sweetness, 
which continued through the meeting for business 
to my encouragement, patiently to trust in him for 
the supply of help and strength in every service. 

“ Eighth month 3rd.—Having a desire to be at 


ag hme 


burial at New Castle. 


I told him nay; 


pecially in the rainy season and during the winter.|a neighbouring Preparative Meeting, | went in a 
Any rooms so exposed as those on the roof, and deep sense of emptiness, not expecting that I should 
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have anything to say, feeling in such a weak state. | fact recognized by the early Friends, that despite|his own field of action nor choose out the enemy 
After a very heavy and afflicting meeting, it seemed | their testimony against all wars and fightings, their|for attacking. How entirely are his movements 


to be my business to make several remarks, which | published works are full of warlike expressions, |dependent on his Chief! 


Marching and counter 


I indeavoured to do honestly. This relieved me,—|and the only terms in which they could adequately | marching, fighting or retreating, not as he thinks 
yet, after meeting, I came home in a lean situation | describe the lives and acts of their brethren were|best, but according as he is commanded, But s¢ 


long as the enemy is before him and unsubdued, 


of mind, though not sensible of any condemnation. 
“8th.—I attended our Quarterly Meeting, which 


borrowed from military life. They were indeed 
brave men and true, undaunted before the enemy, 


he never lays down his arms, or forgets the one 


was remarkably small on account of a heavy rain.|and turned not back in the day of battle. George | object of his life; he longs to go forth to battle, and 


“15th.—I went to the Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing, which was very large, and in the first part a 
pretty good time. I may here remark, that as I 
sat in meeting this day, some matter and judgment 
in cases would come before me, though it seemed 
as if I had no business to mention them. ‘This 
brought a fear over me lest I had been mistaken, 
heretofore, in speaking to business. Many fears 
and distresses attend me, but if all may work for 
good, I am willing to bear them. Nevertheless 
for the present they are not joyous but grievous. 

“Ninth month 24th.—I set out for our Yearly 
Meeting. I attended Darby Meeting on First day, 
which to me was a poor, dry time. I then went 
into Philadelphia and attended the several sittings 
of that Yearly Meeting. I may say, that in the 
course of the business there were remarkable times 
of deep travail and wading, there being strong 
opposition against the progress of our testimony in 
some of its branches. This opposition seemed at 
times as if it would prevail, which caused close 
exercise of faith and patience, to the humbly con- 
cerned ones. Yet I could not but remark the way 
and wisdom of Truth, which, after all the strivings 
against it, resulted some matters on its own foun- 
dation, to pretty general satisfaction. The meet- 
ing concluded on the 30th, in the evening, under a 
sense of the seasoning virtue of Truth. 

“Tenth month 16th.—First day. The evening 
was a time worthy of grateful and humble rewem- 
brance by me, for the merciful renewings of Divine 
favour. It was to my soul as a morning without 
clouds, serene and awfully affecting ; although not 
attended with that contriting virtue which I sup- 
pose accompanies a greater degree of it. Yet my 
spirit rejoiced in the prevalence of peace and sweet- 
ness which measurably clothed my mind this night 
and most of the next day, wherein I enjoyed, in 
& near manner, Communion in spirit with some 
dear Friends. This gradually passed off, yet I 
have since spent some time very satisfactorily with 
a near friend in the truth, whose welfare and pre- 
servation I desire as my own.” 

(To be coutinued.) 


From “The British Friend.” 
Quaker Analogies. 
No. 1.—Tue Soupier. 


To the Editor of The British Friend.—The 
spiritual views of Friends are, many of them, pe- 
culiarly capable of illustration from the ordinary 
avocations of life. The New Testament is replete 
with instructive and forcible lessons by parables, 
similies, aud analogies, drawn from earthly things 
and duties, and it may be said that every outward 
condition of mau has its spiritual antitype or coun- 
terpart. Confirmatory of this view, the accom- 
pauying paper is forwarded, and if agreeable, it 
may be succecded by similar illustrations of other 
social relationships. It does not pretend to em- 
brace more than one phase of the Christian’s duty. 
—TLine Respectfully, * * * 

“Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ,” was the stern injunction of the apostle, 
because the life of a Christian is essentially one of 
warfare. Each disciple wust fight the good fight 
of faith outwardly amongst the world, ay well as 
inwardly in his own soul. So thoroughly was this 


Fox describes Edward Burroughs as “a valiant 
soldier of Christ, a warrior, and more than con- 
queror;” and the analogies between the soldier’s 
life and the Quaker’s duty are both important and 
striking. 

1. Enlistment.—Nothing can be accomplished 
without this first step. Not only must there be a 
clear recognition of the banner under which the 
man enlists, but he must voluntarily enrol himself, 
and in so doing forego all future assumption of his 
own will or desires. Henceforth his time and ser- 
vices are the property of his King. He is fed; 
clothed, and cared for by the master he has cho- 
sen; and if he thinks for himself, acts for himself, 
or refuses implicit obedience to any command, he 
must be expelled as mutinous or cut off as a rebel. 
The first step in the life of an early Quaker was en- 
listment on the Lord’s side. The very profession of 
Quakerism involves and includes this. What, then, 
can the modern member anticipate will be his condi- 
tion, if he shrinks from his duty as a soldier, falters 
in obedience, or asserts is own will aslaw? The 
great Captain of our salvation wills no half en- 
listments, no hesitating archers, nor lukewarm 
trumpeters. 

2. Drilling—Has not this a beautiful spiritual 
analogy in the life of the christian? Before the 
enrolled volunteer can be depended on for endur- 
ance in the fight, he must undergo a severe course 
of discipline. The raw recruit may be equally 
loyal, equally earnest and brave, but he requires 
constant teaching and training before he is qualified 
for active service. He must pass through many 
ordeals and postures, which appear meaningless, or 
even foolish, to the uninitiated; but the experienced 
commander knows them to be all essential to the 
perfect development of the soldier, and that he who 
evades any part, or despises their littleness, can 
never become efficient in the ravks. Drilling not 
only enforces a minute obedience in little things, 
and an unreserved submission to the orders of an- 
other ; but it brings the whole frame under control, 
and prepares the soldier to do any required service, 
without questioning its value or reasoning on its 
necessity. 

3. Arming.—I need not repeat the allegorical 
language of the apostle, wherein he shows that 
every carnal weapon has its spiritual equivalent. 
It is, however, worth noting that in every case the 
weapons are provided for, and given to, those who 
serve. . They may not use arms of their own manu- 
facture. Faith is given to the christian for his 
shield, salvation as bis plumed helmet, the Spirit 
is his sword, and righteousness the breastplate, 
wherewith he goes forth fully equipped by the free 
gyts of his Captain. Neither is the common sol- 
dier trusted with arms at all, until by systematic 


is ever willing to sacrifice himself, so that the King’s 
enemies are destroyed. So was it with the earl 
Friends, their swords never rusted in the scabbard, 
How, then, can the christian Quaker of this day 
suppose that he has no open fighting to perform, op 
that a truce has been proglaimed for him, when 
the enemies of Christ are mighty as ever, vaunti 
themselves in wickedness, and carrying his fellow. 
men captive by tens of thousands? If always on 
the watch, and praying to be sent forth to battle, 
his arms will assuredly never lie idle or unused, 
until that day when he is called away from the 
church militant to the church triumphant, from 
the earthly banner to the heavenly crown! : 

5. Promotion.—No man can promote himself, 
He who has watched the self-sacrifice and faithful 
zeal of the obscure private, bestows his reward 
upon him—promotion, not in sudden jumps, but 
step by step. Faithful service in the lowest is the 
only qualification for advancement, and they who 
survive are ever anxious to step into the more arda- 
ous responsibilities of those above them who die 
off. ‘“ Fill up the ranks” is the universal ery, all 
longing to be commissioned to the vacant posts of 
toil and danger, and to gather in fresh recruits to 
supply their own places. “ Fill up the ranks” 
must be our cry also. The least must be willing 
and ready to accept a commission to rise higher, 
and with something of the ardent zeal of the earthly 
warrior pray of their own great Chieftain, that he 
would grant unto them higher services and greater 
conquests ; but each fighting bravely and earnestly, 
in his own sphere, uutil his prayer is granted, 
“He that is faithful in little shall become ruler, 
over much,” is a promise Divine and sure ; but the 
lukewarm warrior, who slambers on the field, oris 
content with never advancing higher, is a sad and 
pernicious example to the christian army. 

This subject bears a much more minute analysis 
than can be here given, but these brief outlines 
may induce some readers to follow them out for 
themselves, and also to test the Society of the pre- 
sent day by the military language of our predeces- 
sors. How is it that the numerous warlike terms, 
with which our early biographies and epistles 
abound, have so died away trom amongst us now! 
We often hear of the steward, servant, child, &.,, 
(and on these states we may hereafter offer a few 
thoughts,) but we seldom read of the Quaker sole 
dier. Is it because the enemy has disappeared 
from amongst maukind, or because we have got 
into a sort of earthly Canaan of our own, that we 
are not waging a more active war against the ad- 
versary whose lands we once so successfully in- 
vaded? ‘There is no neutral ground, there can be 
no truce on earth bctween the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of Satan. If we do not invade and 


drill and long di-cipline he has proved himself|attack him, he assuredly will invade and destroy 


capable of using them, Whether fighting or not, 
his daily rations are provided for him, and his 
clothing is made to one pattern, that he may al- 
ways be recognized from the enemy. ‘The spiritual 
analogies of these two things are not peculiarities 
of outward food or of bodily costume, but the daily 
manua whereon he subsists, and the robe of right- 
eousness wherewith his soul is clothed upon of 
Christ, and by which he shall be ever recognized. 

4. Fightang.—After enlisting, and being dis- 
ciplined and armed for the fight, he may not sclect 


us. It is only by our members awakening to their 
military duties that the battle can be turned from 
the gate, and our Jerusalem be saved from the bes 
siegers. We must not sit placidly at ease bebind 
the ramparts erected by our ancestors, fancying 
them impregnable or perfect, waiting until our very 
walls are thrown down before we arouse from our 
torpor; but we must sally forth again, as of old 
under the all-conquering banner of that Prince an 

Saviour, who “giveth power to the faint, and to 
them that have 2o might he increaseth strength.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
A Passing Glance at the Inland Sea of Japan. 


so bright and blue, and an air so dry and pure as| advancing into the river, showing that the trade 
we there enjoyed, are rarely to be found anywhere. |of the place must be enormous; and as they fol- 


The great island of Niphon, in Japan, is sepa-| As the fourth day of our voyage drew on, the hills|lowed the windings of the stream, their sails ap- 
rated from the smaller islands of Kiusiu and Sikek| became very barren, being of hard rounded sand-| peared to be moving among the trees om land. The 
at its south-western end, by a broad passage ex-|stone, only very imperfectly sprinkled over with | fields to the left of the river, as we faced the town, 
tending east and west for about three hundred| bushes and trees. On some of the more richly | were very low, and proteeted by large substantial 
wiles, with a breadth of from ten to sixty miles.| wooded hills, there was table-land at the top, with|sea walls. Numerous junks were lying at anchor 
This strait bears the name of the Suwonada or Suwo| green cultivated fields and tracts of warm, sunny |beside similar walls, raised for their protection, 


sea, and furnishes a safe inland passage for vessels| pasture spotted with little black cattle. Passing 
to the great cities of Obosaka and Miyako. into a picturesque loch, with high dark wooded 

In the summer of 1860, a British steamer and aj bills around, and a mile or two in breadth, we 
sailing vessel obtained permission from the Ja-|noticed many fields interspersed among the trees 
panese authorities to pass from Nagasaki through|and jungle. In a small bay just beyond, there 
this inland sea to procure horses and fodder for|was a large dock, substantially walled in, and a 
the Chinese expedition then lying in the gulf of|gently shelving sandy shore, affording good an- 
Petchelee. The following article is made up from|chorage. In a larger sea on which we soon entered, 


and lines of stakes pointed out the way of entrance. 
Many of the junks were lying beside a large build- 
ing, probably the custom-house, and near it there 
was a strong fortification armed withcannon. The 
river appeared to be run off into numerous canals, 
which traversed the town in all directions, and 
were frequently crossed by elegant bridges, over 
which streams of passengers were passing. Though 


an account that has been published of this voyage,| bounded on the south by the high mountains of| foreigners have not been at Ohosaka for along time, 


which gives us an interesting sketch of a portion of|Sikok, and on the north by innumerable islands, 


that country, hitherto unseen by modern Euro- 

ans at least. The western entrance to the in- 
and sea is a narrow strait, not a quarter of a mile 
wide, between Niphon and Kiusiu, and the abun- 
dance of the population began to show itself. There 
were numbers of large junks, perfectly clean, ela- 
borately carved, each carrying a large, beautiful 


and with no visible outlet to it, the barren redness 
of some of the hills rather augmented the brilliancy 
of the scene by adding another colour to the deep 
blue of the water, the bright blue of the sky, the 
forests’ dark green hue, and the white shining 
clouds lying along the mountain tops. As we got 
on, however, not even the coast of southern China 


white sail on a mast composed of various pieces of|could have presented a more sterile appearance ; 


wood, bound together with rings of iron, as is the 
ease with the best class of English and American 
ships. ‘The cottages of the smaller villages were 


and from one of the mountains on the south, there 
arose the yellow smoke of a volcano. Suddenly, 
another change; we were among small islands, 


shaped somewhat like the huts of the islands of|lying close together, of soft rock worn by the sea 


the Pacific; but in the other villages there were 
good large houses, some of them double storied, 
others with verandahs round, and steps leading up 
tothem. Every turn of our ship gave some new 


into fretted caves, and covered thickly with green 
ferns. There were little bays with sandy beaches, 
and little cottages where one would gladly have 
made selection for a summer residence. ‘The larger 


effect of scenery, and the chief impression conveyed | villages had breakwaters and piers before them, 
was the beauty, the quietness, the peacefulness of|indicatlng no small amount of enterprise and trade. 


this entrance to the inland sea. 


The morning of our fifth day, as the anchor was 


The town upon the right, on entering the chan-| being raised, presented a most wonderful dawn. 
nel, is called Kokurua, and after passing it, the] First, a pale translucent green light filled the 


sunken rocks in the way are pointed out by tall, 
erect stones, hat shaped at the top. Indeed, all 
through the inland sea, sunken rocks are marked 
by stone shafts; and other means, such as light- 
houses, are employed to render navigation safe. 
We next came to another large town on the left, 
called Simonasaki, with fine temp!es behind it em- 
bosomed in wood. In front of it, there was an ex- 
cellent stone sea wall, with convenient piers and 
large junks lying alongside of them. The whole 
town seemed to San turned out to gaze at us, and 
the wonder-struck crews of the native vessels raised 
their arms to us by way of salutation. 

Proceeding down the inland sea, the south shore 
was about ten miles distant, and the north about 
fifteen. The white puckered sails of junks were 
plentifully scattered over the blue water, and their 
seamen examined us through rather dim telescopes 
of native manufacture. On the south side, the 
mountains were very high, rising up occasionally 
into voleanic like peaks. ‘There was a good deal 
of wood and pasture upon them, and also many 
barren peaks, especially near the shore. Still 
everywhere, in Japan, the amount of wood excites 
attention. The fields are surrounded by thick 
belts of tangled trees and brush-wood, and the 
growth is preserved by @ Japanese law that every 
person who cuts down a tree, must plant another 
mstead, After passing on the right the channel 
between Siukiu and Sikok, the Suwo nada appeared 
to close up altogether, owing to the immense nuw- 
bers of islands and islets. Many of these were 
almost pyramidal shaped, and yet terraced for 
purposes of cultivation in an almost impossible 
manner. Every little bay bad a village in it, and 
the bright verdure came close down to the water's 
edge; but here and there a red barren hill looked 


whole heavens, gradually changing into a deep 
ruddy brown, which seemed not so much to colour 
as to permeate water, islands and sky, and from 
that softening into a celestial rosy red. Beside the 
spot where we had anchored, there was the tree 
fringed Tocaido—the great road which runs the 
entire length of the three large islands of Japan. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is a fine broad road, in ex- 
cellent repair, with side walks for foot passengers, 
lines of trees on either side, and tea houses at con- 
venieut distances for the refreshment of travellers. 
Those houses have no furniture beyond the beau- 
tifully clean matting of their floors; but when re- 


it was visited by Jesuit missionaries in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; and it was in 
1614 that the Emperor Xogunsama drove away 
all Christians from it. We steamed within two 
miles of the shore, and found there a depth of 
about five fathoms. In the distance the mountains 
converge, forming the valley of the Engawa, om 
which, forty miles off, is Miyako, the capital, where 
the Mikado—“ the Lord of the World”—resides 
in a state of deified isolation. The Siogoun or 
Temporal Emperor resides at Yedo—* River's 
door’—where the temporal business of the coun- 
try is chiefly transacted ; but Miyako is the greatest 
manufacturing place and commercial emporium of 
the whole empire. None of the other ports can for 
a moment compare in size or importance with 
Ohosaka, which has been rightly described by Dr. 
Williams as one of the largest cities in the empire, 
but not yet visited by any foreign ships. Its great 
extent was not less striking than its appearance, 
so far as our glasses could determine, of prosperity 
and wealth. 

As the expedition had received orders not to 
allow any person to land from it, we steamed for 
about ten miles along the north side of the bay to 
Hiogo, the place which is to be opened for foreign 
trade in 1863. The shore, as we went along, was 
almost a continuous stretch of villages, but soon 
rose up behind into mountainous cliffs, on one of 
which were two white houses that might have been 
the abode of hermits. Through the Kino channel, 
on the east side of the island of Sikok, we passed 
into the open sea on the south side of Japan, and 
on the second day, we saw the snow streaked peak 
of the volcano Fusiama, the holy mountain of Ja- 


quired, the weary wayfarer will be provided with a| pan, rising above high distant clouds. The white 
stool of some kind, and with a quilt and a small| palaces which we saw from the inland sea, may 


bamboo pillow. ‘Tea, rice, fish and sweet cakes 
are served by young female attendants, who take 
pleasure in making themselves as agreeable as pos- 
sible, and whose appearance is often very charm- 
ing, if not strictly beautiful in western eyes, from 
their ruddy complexions, finely developed forms, 
desire to please and everbeaming cheerfulness. 
Indeed, there was nothing struck me so much 
everywhere, as the unmistakable and unvarying 
happiness of the people of all classes in Japan. 
‘Towards the east end of the Suwo nada, that 
sea opened out widely, and we found ourselves in 
a vast bay, the shores of which were crowded with 
towns, villages and white palaces, and the water 
all dotted over with innumerable junks, making 
their way to or from the great port, Uhosaka. The 


have had their traditions and dread memories, the 
villages their simple but affecting tales, and the 
mountains their ancient legends; but to us these 
things were a sealed book. All that was open to 
us on which to report, was the beautiful scenery 
of a succession of sea lochs unparalleled in any 
other part of the world, aud the indications of the 
existence of a large, industrious, comfortable and 
almost wealthy population, such as mountains and 
islands no where else present. 
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In our last week’s number was published the An- 





end of this bay forms a large semicircle, across|nual Report of “ The Female Society of Philadel- 
which ran a ripple line, marking the influence of|phia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” 
the fresh water from the river Eogawa, which falls| which contains the following anvouncement: “ In 
into it. On shore the semicircle was occupied by|assembling to prepare for opening the House of 
the town of Ohosaka, extending apparently about | Industry for the coming season, we find our funds 
ten miles, and diversfied by large white palaces \totally inadequate for our necessities, being barely 


as if it had been peeled of its vegetation. A sky|purrounded by trees. A thick line of junks kept | sufficient to meet the debts already contracted. 
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As our yearly income is always very trifling, we |took off Capt. Nelson and the crew, and then burned 
rely mainly on our sales and donations. ‘The for- Ger aaa opti mye ae mactey, Blech os 
rm being much diminished the past year, and the Raniedion, and remained there herself with the rebel 
donations not more than half the usual amount, we/|fiag flying. 

are now under the necessity of asking immediate] It is reported that several steamers have been insured 
and generous aid from our friends, to enable us to in London for a run from England to New Orleans and 
give employment to half our accustomed number.” beck. 


. hi 1 sn bef d By a late Parliamentary enactment, imprisonment for 
5 We bring this appeal again belore our readers, | jept is practically abolished in England and Wales. A 
in the hope of securing their attention to the press-|debtor, even though he should wish it, will not be 


ing wants of this valuable institution, and inducing | allowed to remain in prison beyond fourteen days. 
those of them who have the means at command, to The Times attributes the inactivity in the demand for 
give it the aid it requires. We think a more un-|°°%o" i9 India to lingering hesitation as to the Ameri- 


. . . can supply, but says that other circumstances have also 
exceptionable mode of extending relief to the poor| operated forcibly to such a result. The real cause of 


who are willing to help themselves, could not be|the present stagnation is not scarcity of cotton, but the 
rovided and executed than that which is pursued |absence of a demand for calico, the markets of the 
by this unostentatious society. world being glutted with Lancashire goods. re 
: turers, in curtailing operations, are doing what they 
Respectable but a ee who are struggling must have done sooner or later, irrespective of the stop- 
to procure the daily bread necessary to keep them-| page of the American supply. 
selves and their children alive,—having first been| The weather had been very stormy around the Eng- 
visited by some of the members, and their charac- | lish coast, and numerous disasters were reported. 
ters and true condition ascertained—are allowed| . The exports of specie from Great Britain during the 
he H f fedes h h first nine months of the present year amounted to $85,- 
to come to the House of Industry, where they are} 459 402, the imports of specie during the same period, 
provided with needle-work, which they perform in| were $73,297,205. 
a large comfortable room, furnished for their exclu-| The Manchester markets were firm with but @ small 
sive accommodation; they partake of a good whole-| business doing. 
some dinver ready cooked for them, and are paid The Liverpool market for cotton and breadstuffs was 


d nearly unchanged. 
on an average fifteen cents per day for their labour.) #,ance —The deficit in the budget is about $200,000,- 


At the same time their infants and young children| 000, and a new loan is necessary. To bring the expen- 
are efficiently cared for and fed in another apart-|ditures within the measure of the receipts of the Gov- 
ment in the house by a person specially employed erament, it is said there will have to be a considerable 
for that service; and care is taken to have the Tae aorieiie aes ceil at St. Petersburg. 
children old enough to learn, introduced into suit- 


: The last ships of the season were leaving Cronstadt. A 
able schools. The garments, bed clothing, Xc.,| Russian army of 15,000 men, had sustained a disastrous 


thus manufactured, if not made to order, are kept defeat in the mountains of Circassia, no less than 6,000 
for sale in the store. Two members of the Society |°! them being killed and wounded. 


. . Unitep Strates.—Zhe Export Trade which has been 
are in attendance throughout the day, and while heavy throughout this year, is likely to continue so for 
having a general oversight of the establishment,|some time to come. Private letters, as well as agri- 


often beguile the labours of the poor women by|cultural authorities, in Western Europe, concur in say- 
reading from the Bible to them, and other enter- ing, that from the United States large supplies of bread- 


+ as . : : a stuffs must be bad until the next European harvest. 
taining and wanted matter, suited to their capa- The partial failure of the potato crop in Ireland is not 
caties and education. . : to show itself fully upon the market just now. The de- 

The Society has been in existence for a long | ficiency to be supplied will, however, soon show itself 


time, and by its means hundreds of deserving |pon the price of Indian corn with which the West is 
females, with nothing of their own to depend on loaded, but which will not be marketable until the 
but sha bdhace of their hands year after year have spring of 1862, when a water navigation is resumed. 

’ ’ 


. : The Slave Trade.—Capt. Gordon of the slaver Erie, 
been enabled to get through the cold, pinching} who was lately convicted at New York of participation 


months of winter with comparative comfort to/in this nefarious traffic, has been sentenced to death. 

themselves and their children ; aud while striving His execution is fixed for the 7th of Second mo. next. 

to bear up at other seasons amid want and distress| > P. Skinner, who was convicted at Buston of fitting 
h f k th | t bel h h out a vessel for the slave trade, has been sentenced to 

that often sun t em almos cow nope, they | tive years imprisonment, and fined $5,000. 

looked forward with eager expectation to the open-| New York.—Mortality lust week, 332. 

ing of the House of Industry, as a blessed means,| The exports of domestic produce last week from this 

whereby they could obtain daily employment, bring- | Port amounted to nearly $4,000,000. The import entries 

sag a certain though very moderate remuneration of foreign merchandize were nearly $1,600,000. The 

Teh o hi J Settee mene ul es | ‘|money market is well supplied aud rates easy. The 
D bow many Cases this expectation Must give place |i otal receipts from customs during the last month were 

to bitter disappointment at the opening this year,| $1,741,940. 

must depend upon the means placed at the dis-| /’hiludelphia.—Mortality last week, 237. 

posal of the Society. They say they must have The total funded debt of the city is said to be $18,- 
; ; : 532 

ummediate and generous aid to enable them to a 10 


: Western Virginia.—In accordance with the almost 
ive employment to half the accustomed number.} ananimous vote of the people at the election on the 24th 


e understand they have generally opened the|of Tenth month, the convention to form a new State out 
house with from one hundred to one hundred and|of Western Virginia assembled at Wheeling on the 26th 
fifty in attendance, but that they have not the ult. The attendance was large, thirty-seven counties 

3 : "tad 2 veing represented. There was no division of sentiment 
pecuniary means to commence this year with more in relation to the propriety of organizing a new State. 
than thirty. The work of forming a state constitution has been as- 

We trust their appeal will be promptly and liber-|signed to committees. It is supposed that a gradual 
ally responded to, and that the members will be emancipation clause will be adopted in the constitution. 
encouraged in their disinterested labour by the Washington.—Real estate in and around Washington 


. Sai se ge was greatly depressed in value a few months ago in 
pecuniary support their institution so fully deserves.| .onsequence of the war; but the “Star” of that city 


x says that it is rapidly recovering from the temporary 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. shock which reduced the prices of all kinds of property. 
Great Britain.—News from England to Eleventh mo.| Land in the vicinity has been lately sold at double the 
2ist. It is reported that a large steamer had left Lon-|price it would have brought six months since. The 
don loaded with munitions of war for the rebel states.| rebel blockade of the Potomac does not interfere much 
The rebel steamer Nashville, which ran the blockade] with the passage of small vessels laden with wood, coal 
at Charleston, had arrived at Southampton. On the/and provisions. 
19th ult., the Nashville boarded the Americanship, Harvey} The Congress of the United States assembled in Wash- 
Birch, bound from Havre for New York, in ballast;}ington on the 2nd inst., thirty-seven senators and one 











hundred and fourteen representatives being present at 
the opening of the session. The States of Delaware, 
Maryland, Keotucky and Missouri, are fully represented, 
and Virginia has two Senators and three representatives 
from the western part of the State. Arkansas, Ala. 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Texas are wholly un. 
represented, and Tennessee also, except @ single sena- 
tor, who was chosen before the State seceded. 

The Coinage at the U.S. mint during the past month 
consisted of 1,875,670 pieces, of the value of $3,015,225, 

The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 2nd inst. New York.—Wheat active, sales 
of 350,000 bushels a $1.21 a $).25, for Chicago spring; 
$1.29 a $1.30, for Iowa and Wisconsin, and $1.32 a 
$1.34, for red state and western; $1.43 a $1.45, for 
white Michigan. Corn, sales of 260,000 bushels a 67 
cts., for western yellow, and 63 cts., for inferior mixed, 
Philadelphia.—Prime red wheat, $1.35 a $1.39; white 
$1.45 a $1.48 ; old yellow corn, 63 cts.; new, 47 cts. a 
55 cts. Oats, 40 cts. a 41 cts. 

The War News.—The Summary, which for some years 
past has been furnished to the readers of “ The Friend,” 
has aimed at presenting a condensed statement of the 
more important events transpiring in this and other 
countries, as gleaned from the daily press. The object 
has been to give a simple, and as far as possible, correct 
outline of facts within the narrow limits assigned, with- 
out comment or expression of opinion upon them. When 
the insanely wicked and unnatural rebellion in the 
South broke out, and the United States government re- 
sorted to war for its suppression, there was of necessity, 
a marked change in the character of the Summary, 
The leading events since, have been mainly those con- 
nected with the disturbed condition of the country, but 
such as they were, the compiler has endeavoured to 
give them without undue colouring or false bias. It 
was hoped such a brief weekly record was acceptable 
to our readers generally, but from several intimations 
received lately, it is believed a portion of them would 
prefer obtaining their information respecting the war, 
from other sources, thinking it out of place in “The 
Friend ;” it is therefore omitted the present week. 

Nothing could be further from the mind of the writer 
than a wish to encourage in any way the fell spirit of 
war—a spirit which he deems wholly irreconcilable 
with the pure, peaceable kingdom of Christ, and he is 
not aware that he has ever written a single line having 
such a tendency 

The testimony of our religious Society upon the sub- 
ject of war is very dear to ever true Friend, and must 
be fuithfally maintained if we are really alive in the 
Truth. 
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Received from A. Garretson, Agt., O., for Parker 
Askew, $7, to 27, vol. 35; from Jesse Hall, Agt., O., $1, 
to 27, vol. 35, for Elisha Sidwell and Jos. Lupton, $2 
each, vol. 34; from Henry Knowles, Agt., N. Y., for Jos. 
Collins and Alonzo Knowles, $2 each, vol. 34, for Benj. 
Boss, Benj. R. Knowles and David Naramore, $2 each, 
vol. 35. 



















































WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend the 
Boarding Schoo) at West-Town, will be held there on 
Fourth day, the 18th of Twelfth month, at 10 o’clock, a. 
M. The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o'clock 
the same morning, and the Committee on Instruction a 
74 o'clock on the preceding evening. The Visiting 
Committee attend at the school on Seventh day, the 
14th of the month. 

















Jorn Evans, Clerk. 





Twelfth month 4th, 1861. 



















The twentieth volume of Tue Britis Frrenp will 
commence with the year 1862. Friends desiring © 
subscribe for this valuable and ably conducted monthly, 
will please make early application to 

J. S. Lippincott, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
Terms, two dollars per annum sérictly in advance. 
—___—-o———_—_ 

Marriep, at Friends meeting, Adrian, Michigan, om 
the 14th of Eleventh month, 1861, Moses, son of Aaroo 
and Ann Comfort, and Saran M. daughter of Thomas 
and Lucy Mosher, both of the same Monthly Meeting. 
i _ 

Diep, on the 30th of Ninth month, Josuvua Watatt, 
M. D., in the sixty-second year of his age. A member 
of Northern District Monthly Meeting. 
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